soS                       The Peace Without a Parallel
there was widespread unrest, the outcome of sheer hunger.
The employers, faced with falling prices, set to work to cut
down the costs of production by every possible means. Wages
were sharply reduced; and the great mass of domestic workers
still outside the factory system felt everywhere the intensified
competition of the new machines. The depression fell with
exceptional severity on the large body of handloom weavers
in the textile areas. Up to 1815, though the handloom weavers
had felt the growing competition of the power-loom, they had
been just able to stand up against it, thanks to the high level of
prices. But now, as prices fell, more and more employers
installed power-looms in order to cut their costs; and the hand-
loom weavers were compelled to accept lower and lower wages
determined by the competition of the new machines. Even so,
they secured only such work as wras left over after the growing
number of power-looms had been fully employed. For the
employers, having expended capital in installing the new
machines, made it their first object to keep these in full employ-
ment, and put out to the handloom weavers only the residue
of the trade. Consequently, the handloom weavers, whose
numbers had been greatly swollen during the previous decades
by the increased supply of yarn made possible by the mechani-
zation of spinning, found their livelihood rapidly destroyed.
They were driven in thousands to the Poor Law for relief; and
it is no wonder that in their misery some of them turned to the
smashing of the power-looms which seemed to them to be the
source of their distress. "Luddites," they were called, because
their attacks upon the factories recalled to men's minds the
Luddite troubles of 1811 and 1812. But whereas the earlier
Luddites had been for the most part in revolt, not against the
factory system, but only against certain special menaces to their
standards of living, such as the introduction of " cut-up"
hosiery, or gig-mills, these post-war "Luddites" set themselves
against the factory system as a whole, because it now threatened
the entire body of handloom weavers with extinction. In
many places mills were burnt down and machinery destroyed.
These disturbances were never more than sporadic, and in
the years of distress and unrest immediately after 1815 they
were relatively few, partly no doubt because of the severity